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REDEMPTION FROM THE CURSE OF THE LAW 
AN EXPOSITION OF GAL. 3:13, 14 



ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 



Few passages in Paul's epistles present more difficult problems 
of grammatical and logical exegesis than the third chapter of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and few of equal length are more important 
for the understanding of Paul's conception of the significance of the 
death of Christ and of its relation to atonement than the thirteenth 
and fourteenth verses of that chapter. 

XpwTO? 57/40.9 ii-T)y6pa<rev e/c tjj? Kardpas rov vo/iov yevonevo? 
xnrep rjfiwv Kardpa, on <ye<y pairrcu, e7nKardparo<; was tcpefta/ievo? 
eni %v\ov, Xva eh rh edvt) rj evKoyia rov 'kfipahp, yevrjrcu iv 'Iijcrou 
'Kpicrrq), tva rrjv iirayyeXiav rov ■nrev/taTO? Xd^w/xev Bih t»j9 
7rwrTeo)9. 

For the interpretation of this passage it is of fundamental impor- 
tance that one have a correct understanding of the apostle's use of 
the word vofios. If it has for Paul but one meaning and reference, 
this of course determines at once its use in the present passage. If 
it has a variety of meanings, its use in this passage can be determined 
only on the basis of a full and clear exhibit of the several meanings 
with which the usage of the period gives us reason to believe 
Paul might employ the term. Our study must therefore begin with a 
study of — 

I. THE USAGE OF THE WORD VOfl(K 

An exhibit of the meanings of vdp.o$ possible to Paul must of 
course be itself based upon a discriminating interpretative and induc- 
tive study of the Pauline usage; taken, however, not in isolation, but 
in relation to the previous history and contemporary usage of the 
word. The ultimate test of the correctness of such an exhibit must 
be its satisfaction of all the conditions of the problem, its accounting 
for all the facts of usage. In submitting, as a preliminary to the 
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interpretation of Gal. 3:13, 14, a tabulation of the usage of wf/tos, 
I must, for lack of space, pass over all discussion of the historical 
antecedents of the New Testament usage in general or the Pauline 
usage in particular (though I have not neglected them in my own 
study), and for convincing my readers that I have dealt justly with 
all the data, must rely upon the evidence of the exhibit itself that it 
satisfactorily accounts for all the New Testament instances of the 
word and justifies itself by that fact. This middle course, neither on 
the one side confining the tabulation of uses and vouchers to the 
letters of Paul, nor on the other side extending it to include all avail- 
able data, is the more justifiable because of the large number of 
instances furnished by the New Testament and the wide variety of 
usage which it presents. 1 

The arrangement is in the main that which is suggested by genetic 
relations. The first meaning, though of comparatively infrequent 
occurrence in the New Testament, is probably closer to the original 
sense, both of the Greek vS/xo? and of the Hebrew PPiFl, than 
those which follow. But it is the second meaning that is the real 
starting-point of New Testament, and especially of Pauline, usage. 
To Paul o vdpos was, save in exceptional cases, the revealed will 
of God, and the primary reference of the term was to the revelation 
of that will in the Old Testament. To this meaning and reference 
all others are subordinate. 

1. A single statute or principle, ethical, religious, or civil. (Cf. 
Pind. I, 10, 52; Exod. 12:49; Lev. 6:9, etc.) Rom. 7:26, airb 
tov v6fiov tov av$p<k, "from the statute concerning marriage;" 
Rom. 7:3; Heb.8:io; 10:16. 

2. Divine law, the revealed will of God in general, or a body of 
statutes, ordinances, or instructions expressing that will. Under this 

1 If any reader approaches such a tabulation of usage with a presumption in 
favor of finding, in Paul at least, but one meaning of the word, rather than a variety 
of meanings, such presumption ought at once to be overthrown by an examination 
of such passages as Rom. 3:21; 7:23; 8:2, 3, 4, in each of which Paul clearly sets 
law over against law; or by a comparison of Rom. 2 : 13 with Rom. 3 : 20 and Gal. 2:16, 
in which formally contradictory assertions are made about law; or again by com- 
parison of Rom. 6:14; 7:4 and Gal. 2:19; 5:1 with Rom. 8:4 and Gal. S :I 3> z 4> 
which disclose a similar antithesis of statement concerning law, which can be resolved 
only by recognizing that Paul uses the term >>6fu>s in different, if not even antithetical, 
senses. 
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head fall the great majority of all the New Testament instances of 
the word. But for the purposes of the interpreter, it is of the highest 
importance to discriminate between those different usages which arise 
through different conceptions of what constitutes the revealed will 
of God and how it is to be understood. It is to be remembered also 
that a writer's own view on this point does not determine his usage 
of words; he may often have occasion to employ terms in a sense 
that is given to them by the view of his opponents. New Testament 
usage requires the recognition of four specific modifications of the 
general sense above stated. 

a) Divine law, expression of the divine will, viewed as a concrete 
fact, or as a historic regime of which such expression is the charac- 
teristic feature. The expression may be mandatory, or condemnatory, 
or approbatory, since will may be expressed in any of these ways. 
In this use the term is colorless as concerns the distinction between 
general principles and specific statutes, and as respects the qualifica- 
tion of the statutory system by any other elements of divine revela- 
tion; it refers simply to divine revelation as a concrete historic fact 
without further definition of it. Most frequently it is the law of the 
Old Testament, or more specifically, the Mosaic code that is referred 
to, and this reference is indicated by the prefixing of the article 
designating the well-known or previously mentioned law. So in 
Matt. 11:13, 7r<; " /T€? ot ' irpoQfjrcu koX 6 vo/mos eax; 'ladwov hrpofyrj- 
revaav; 12:5; 22:36; 23:23; Luke 2:22, 24, 27, 39; 10:26; 16:16; 
John 1:17, i>o'/m>? Sia Mawe'cos iBodr); 7:19a, 6,23,49, 8: [5], 
17; Acts 6:13; 7:53; 15:5; 18:13; 21:20, 24, 28522:3,12; 23:3; 
Rom. 2:18, 20, 236; 3:190, b; 4:16; I Cor. 9:8, 9; 14:34; Heb. 7:5, 
19, 280, 6; 9:19, 22; 10:1. 

When the reference to the Old Testament law is indicated by the 
addition of Mwwo-eios or Kvpiov the article is sometimes omitted. 
See Luke 2:23 (cf. Acts 13:39, which, however, probably falls under 
c); Heb. 10:28. 

When the law viewed simply as a concrete fact or historic regime 
is spoken of qualitatively so that while the thing chiefly or even 
exclusively in mind is the Old Testament law, yet it is thought of 
not specifically as the Old Testament system but simply in its char- 
acter as law (historically or concretely viewed), the article is omitted: 
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Heb. 7:12, 16; 8:4; io:8. a Naturally examples of this usage occur 
in close connection with instances with the article. 

It is this sense of vofiot, concrete, objective expression of the will 
of God, qualitatively thought of, that underlies both clauses of Rom. 
2:12, ocroi yap avofiw; rjfiaprov, avofia? xal cnroXovvrai, xal oaoi 
iv vofMp r)fiaprov, 81a vofiov KpiOr/aovrai. It is law in this sense 
that the gentiles lack and the Jews possess. It is in the same sense 
of vofios that the gentiles are described in vs. 14 as ra fir) vofiov 
e%ovra and vofwv fir) e-xpvre;. This is also the most probable 
sense in 2:17, 23, and in 3:31a, b. 3 But the context of 2:12, 14 in 
which of those who are described as vofiov fir) e^ojre?, it is imme- 
diately affirmed, eavrolt elalv v6fio<: ) shows clearly that Paul could 
also use the term v6/io<{ without including the idea of concrete, objec- 
tive expression, as in a code. This broader use of the term once 
recognized as demanded for this passage is seen to be required for 
others also. Hence we recognize as a second specific sense of vofMK 
denoting divine law — 

b) Divine law in general, the will of God made known to men, 

3 It might seem as if these and the previously cited examples from Hebrews 
properly belong under c), "law viewed as a purely legalistic system," since the author 
evidently has specially in mind the sacrificial and ritual elements of the law and in 
7:16 characterizes it as a law of carnal commandment. But since there is in this 
epistle no antithesis between different conceptions of law, such as is so clearly marked 
in Paul, it is gratuitous to assign to the author of Hebrews those specialized meanings 
which are demanded in the case of Paul; it is truer to the point of view of the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews to assign all these instances to the category of law 
viewed simply as a concrete historic regime. 

3 It would be easy to judge that Rom. 5: 13, &xf>i r&nov; 5: 20, yijws iraf>ct<rrj\$€y; 
Gal. 3:17, 23, should be classed here on the ground that these passages clearly refer 
to the law as a concrete historic fact. That they do refer to the concrete historic fact 
is undoubtedly true, but not to it simply as such. A careful study of the context 
makes it clear that the apostle is thinking not of the whole institution of law, inclusive 
of all the elements of the system, and of this whole simply as a historical fact, but 
only of what we may term (see below under c) the legalistic element and aspect of the 
system, of law isolated from all other elements of divine revelation and set over against 
these other elements. These instances therefore belong not here but under c). 

It is noticeable that the use of ripos in the concrete historic sense, frequent in 
other parts of the New Testament, is infrequent in Paul. It was a natural result of 
the controversies in which Paul was engaged and in connection with which he had 
chief occasion to use the term that when he spoke of the law or of law it was with 
some special aspect of the law in mind — either that which his own thought empha- 
sized or that which his opponents made prominent. 
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but without reference to the manner of its expression, inclusive there- 
fore of law as a historic regime, and of any other less objective forms 
of expression of the divine will. 4 

As in the preceding usage, so here also the term may be used with 
the article and be definite, or without the article, and in that case 
be qualitative or indefinite: Rom. 2:13, ov yap 01 cucpoaral vo/iov 
Sikcuoi irapa [t£] 0ea>, a\\' 01 iroirjTal vofiov SucauoOqcrovTai. This 
sentence, introduced to establish the assertion of vs. 12 respecting 
both oaoi avofiw; r\fiaprov and oaoi iv v6fiq> tffiapTov, evidently 
uses vo/ios in a sense in which its possession can be ascribed to both 
classes. The qualitative force of the term without the article can 
be expressed in English by translating: "For not the law-hearers 
.... but the law-doers, etc." Here belongs also, as indicated above, 
Rom. 2:14^, eavroU iurlv v6fio<s. In 2:146, ra, tou vofiov iroiovaiv, 
it is impossible to tell with certainty whether rov vofiov means the 
concrete historic law (of the Jew), the requirements of which the 
gentile meets, though ignorant of the fact that they are so required, 
or more generally the law of God, without reference to the form of 
its presentation. In to epyov rov vofiov, vs. 15, the latter is quite 
clearly the meaning, and from this it may perhaps be inferred that 
the meaning is the same in 146. 

Since meaning 6) is simply a) with the elimination of the idea of 
concrete objective promulgation, it is easy to pass from the one sense 
to the other, and sometimes difficult to decide in which sense the term 
is employed. This is the case in Rom. 2:250,6, 26, 270,6. Yet it 
is probable that in all these cases the term represented in the 
apostle's mind the more generalized conception, and so that these 
instances fall under 6). 

The extreme of generalization of the conception of the law of God 
is represented in Rom. 3:27, Bia iroiov vofiov; and though in the 
answer to this question, aXXa Bia vofiov -irCo-rem, the content of 
the law is indicated by the word Trio-Tern, in both question and 
answer vofiov itself is wholly colorless as respects mode of expression. 

4 It is important to observe that this use of the term does not designate law with- 
out concrete historic expression, as the law of conscience or of the mind; concrete 
historic expression is not denied of the thing referred to, but is eliminated from the 
definition. The relation of a) and 6) is illustrated, not by the categories, "black horse" 
and "not-black horse," but by "black horse" and "horse." 
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Similar to this latter case is Rom. 9:31, where vo/iov Sucaioovvr}? 
signifies a law through which righteousness could be achieved, but 
the word conveys no intimation pro or con respecting definite promul- 
gation of such a law in a concrete system. 

The two preceding usages, differing by the inclusion or exclusion 
in the concept of the idea of concrete historic expression, are alike 
in that both ignore the distinction between general ethical principle 
and specific statutes. From these we pass then to two uses to which 
this latter idea is of fundamental importance, and which are distin- 
guished from one another precisely in that one emphasizes statutes 
and the other principle. The first of these reflects most strongly the 
influence of Pharisaic thought, of which Paul's defense of his own 
conception compelled him to take account. 

c) Divine law viewed as a purely legalistic system made up of 
statutes on the basis of obedience or disobedience to which men are 
justified or condemned as matter of debt without grace; the law 
detached in thought and distinguished from all other elements or 
aspects of divine revelation, whether it be the ethical principle that 
underlay it, or the covenant that preceded it and qualified it, or the 
ethicalism that is demanded by the facts concerning the law written 
in the heart of the gentile. All the instances of the word in this sense 
occur in the Pauline epistles. The occasion for such a use of the 
word by Paul, seemingly involving in its very use a contradiction 
of the apostle's own view of God and his will, is undoubtedly in the 
controversies in which he was engaged. The possibility of its occur- 
rence, as representing a reality and not merely an idea, lies in the 
fact that there are in the Old Testament certain passages which 
taken by themselves and strictly interpreted are expressive of pure 
legalism. The apostle might perhaps have challenged the strictly 
legalistic interpretation of such passages as Deut. 27:26, which he 
quotes in Gal. 3:10: "Cursed is everyone who continueth not in 
all the things that are written in the book of the law to do them." 
He chose rather, admitting and even insisting upon the strictly legal- 
istic meaning of these passages, to take, in effect, the position that such 
legalism was but one element of the revelation of the divine will, 
citing against it the Abrahamic covenant (Gal. 3:153".) and the 
utterance of prophecy (Gal. 3:12) and the psalmist (Rom. 4:6 ff.). 
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Thus admitting the existence of law in a purely legalistic sense, and 
its divine authority, but treating it as one element only of divine 
revelation, he could deny that God actually ever dealt with men 
on principles of legalism, excluding mercy and grace. Hence there 
arises by the side of other uses of the word, and as representing a 
real historic thing, the purely legalistic sense. 

But now it must be observed that while to Paul 6 v6fto<: in this 
legalistic sense was but an element of the revelation of the divine will 
and indeed not the distinctive or controlling element, to others, at 
least as their view appeared to him, it was if not the only, yet cer- 
tainly the controlling factor in divine revelation, through which all 
else must be looked at and interpreted. Thus Paul, using the term 
in a sense which represented his understanding of the thought of his 
opponents, and admitting that it stood for a reality, yet differed from 
them toto coelo as respects what the term covered, and what was the 
relative significance of that which it designated. Yet this fact does not 
forbid Paul's use of the term in arguing with his opponents, because 
he employs it for the most part qualitatively, and therefore without 
reference to the extent of that which it covered, and when he employed 
it specifically, he might use it either for that to which he and his 
opponents would agree in applying the term in this sense, or with 
reference to whatever might be so defined, without definition in the 
matter of extent. 

Used with the article (occasionally with other defining qualifica- 
tions), the word in this sense refers to the legalistic element in the 
Old Testament, or to the Old Testament or any part of it, looked 
at as Paul's opponents looked at it, as through and through legal- 
istic. Without the article it is qualitative, designating law as such 
legalistically understood, usually no doubt with special thought of 
the legalism of the Old Testament or of later Judaism, yet without 
strict or exclusive reference to these. 

That instances of the word in this legalistic sense should occur 
in close connection with other usages, and that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to determine with certainty the meaning in adjacent instances, is 
not strange, since the entity referred to is in any case in part or in whole 
the same, and many assertions could be made of law in more than 
one sense of the word. Especially is it the case that the definite 
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and the qualitative uses occur in close connection. The following list 
avoids a confusing minuteness of classification by citing all examples 
without further subdivision: Acts 13:39; Rom. 3:200,6; 3:21a, 
28; 4:13, 14, i$a,b; 5 :13a, b, 20; 6:14,15; 7:4, 5, 6, 7a, J, c, 8, 9, 
12,14,16; 8:26,3; 10:4,5; I Cor. 9 : 200, b, c, d; (cf. also avofity; in 
vs. 21) 15:56; Gal. 2:16a, b, c, iga,b, 21; 3:2, 5, 10a, b, 11, 12, 13,* 
17, 18, 19, 2ia,b,c, 23, 24; 4:4, 5, 2ia,b; 5:3, 4, 18; Eph. 2:15; 
Phil. 3:5, 6, 9; I Tim. 1:8, 9. Of this long list of examples, a few 
will suffice to illustrate the usage : Gal. 3 : 10, oVot yhp eg epywv vop.ov 
eialv viro Kardpav elaiv; 3: 11, ore ev vop.a> ovSek Succuovrai iraph tg> 
6ea> BfjXov; Rom. 3:21, wvl Be j^w/jI? vdfiov Bucaioavvri deov irefyave- 
pancu; 10:4, Te'Xo? ykp vojiov Xpwrro? ck Sucaioavvyv iravrl rip 
Tria-revovri. These passages clearly show that in them Paul is speak- 
ing of law in quite a different sense from that which he has in mind 
in Rom. 2:13, 16, oi Troirjrai voftov BiKaiwdrjo-ovrai .... ev rj r)p,epa 
Kptvec 6 debs rh Kpxnrrh t&v avdpdnrwv, or from that which is before 
his mind when in Rom. 8 : 3, 'Cva to Bucaimfia tov po/jlov irX'qpmdy ev 
7fp.lv tok fir) Ka,T<i aapxa irepiirarovaiv aWcb Kara irvevpxi (cf. also 
Gal. 5:13, 14), he distinctly indicates that the law is to be fulfilled in 
and by the Christian. These latter passages indeed fall under no 
class as yet named, and bring us at length to that usage of the word 
whiqh expresses most clearly Paul's own conception of the law as a 
revelation of the divine will. 

d) Divine law conceived of as consisting in ethical principles, or, 
more exactly, in an ethical principle. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of this usage is that the law is centralized in and reduced to 
an ethical principle — that of love. The will of God is conceived to 
be not that men shall obey a body of specific statutes, but that 
the life shall be controlled by and conformed to one all-inclusive 
ethical principle, and to statutes not as such, but only incidentally 
and in so far as conformity to them results from conformity 
to the single ethical principle. 6 The real law of God, the revealed 

s For the sake of completeness the passage under discussion is included in the 
list, but provisionally, subject to the discussion that follows. 

6 Conformity to this principle even is, in Paul's view, the result not of obedience 
to it in a strict and legal sense of the word "obedience," but of an impulse and power 
from within, begotten and maintained by the Spirit, by the indwelling Christ. But 
this element of the apostle's thought does not strictly belong to his idea of law. Love 
viewed as law is a divine requirement that must be fulfilled. 
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will of God rightly understood, is simply this: Love. This use of 
the word is by no means exclusively Pauline. It is found also in 
the gospels and in James. When the reference is to the Old Testa- 
ment law looked at as embodying the great ethical principle, to which 
it is indeed reducible, or to the law of God inclusively viewed, with- 
out reference to the mode of its expression, the word is used with 
the article. When the law is qualitatively viewed the word is with- 
out the article. 

This is clearly the sense of vo/jlos in Matt. 7 : 12, ofrros yap ianv 
6 vo/ios Kal ol Trpo^fjTai. Not less certainly is this the meaning in 
Matt. 5:17, 18; Luke 16:17, ^ these words come from Jesus, 7 since 
it is beyond question clear that Jesus regarded many statutes of the 
law as invalid or no longer valid, and only the central ethical prin- 
ciple of the law as of perpetual force. This is likewise the probable 
meaning in Matt. 22:40. Gal. 5:14, yap -jra? vo/jloi iv evl \6ya> 
•werfkripwrai, iv rq> ' A.y airi]crei<; top irXrjaUtv aov a>? creavrSv, and 
Rom. 13:8, 10, are clear vouchers for this usage in Paul, and clear 
expressions of his view of the fundamental meaning of the law. It 
is difficult to say with certainty whether Rom. 7:22, 236, 25a; Gal. 
5:23; 6:2, 13, should be classed here or regarded as examples of 
the more general sense indicated under b). & Here also belong prob- 
ably all of the instances in James: 1:25; 2:8, 9, 10, n, 12; 4:11. 
But into the difficult question whether some, or possibly all, of these 
examples might better be referred to b), it is not necessary to enter 
here. 

To recapitulate these four varieties of the principle usage of vofios 
in the New Testament, we observe that in all of them it is the same 
entity in whole or in part that is spoken of. But in a) this entity 
is looked at in its character as a concrete historic fact, a definitely 

7 The chief argument against accepting as correct the gospels' ascription of them 
to Jesus is removed when one clearly recognizes this usage of i vipat. 

8 The discrimination between the instances of these two usages is peculiarly diffi- 
cult, depending on the question whether the writer is thinking of the law as unified 
in a single central requirement, or is speaking of what God required without refer- 
ence to the question of such centralization. It should be observed that it is only this 
idea of centralization, not centralization in the principle of love, that strictly speaking 
belongs in any case to the meaning of the word. Of the law viewed as a principle 
it is predicated that its content is love. But this is strictly speaking a synthetic, not 
an analytic, judgment. 
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promulgated code; this we may call the concrete historic sense. In 
b) there is an elimination of the idea of concrete objective expression 
in a code, yielding the conception of divine law without reference 
to the mode of its expression; this we may for convenience call the 
the abstract historic sense. In c) the thought is directed to the legal- 
istic element in the Old Testament system, which for Paul was the 
law within the law, an element of the revealed will of God, but a 
subordinate one, while for his opponents it was the whole of the law, 
or at least the controlling element which gave character to the whole. 
Since the term does not in itself distinguish these quantitative differ- 
ences of conception it designates for Paul a reality, yet represents 
at the same time the, to him, wholly false conception of his oppo- 
nents. This is the legalistic sense of the term. In opposition to the 
legalistic conception, d) designates the law conceived of as summed 
up in a single ethical principle. This we may call the ethical sense. 
As concerns the relation of these four, Paul would have said that of 
either a) or b), c) was an element, but a subordinate one; that d) 
constituted the true interpretation of either a) or b). 

Of the remaining usages of the word ro^io? it will suffice to speak 
briefly. 

3. By a metonymy due to the prominence given by the Jews to 
the law of the Old Testament 6 vofio? designates the books that con- 
tain the law even when they are thought of without special reference 
to the law which they contain, but simply as scripture. Hence 
vofios [koI oi ■n-poQfjTai] becomes a name either for the books of 
Moses or for the Scriptures in general without restriction either to 
the books of Moses or to the mandatory portions of other books: 
Luke 24:44; John 1:45; 10:34; 12:34; 15:25; Acts 13:15; 24:14; 
28:23; Rom. 3:216. 

4. By elimination of the idea of the divine authority of law, which 
indeed is not intrinsic in the word, but an acquired element of its 
meaning as usually employed in both Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment, vofios comes to mean law as such without reference to its 
source or authority. The thing actually spoken of may be Jewish 
or Roman law, or law without discrimination, but in any case with 
out thought of its character as divine or human. It may be spoken 
of generically or definitely with the article, or qualitatively or indefi- 
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nitely without it: John 7:51; 8:17; 18:31; 19:70,6; Acts 18:15; 
23:29; 25:8; Rom. 7:10,6; 7:2a. 

5. By metonymy, a force or tendency, which, tending to produce 
action of a certain kind has the effect of law, may itself be called 
p6fUK: Rom. 7:21, 230,*;, 256; 8:2a. 9 

II. THE ARGUMENT OF GAL. 3:13, 14 

If with this survey of the meanings of v6fio<s before us, we turn to 
the task of interpreting Gal. 3:13, 14, it is unnecessary to occupy 
space in advancing arguments to show that the law of which the 
apostle is speaking in this passage is not that which is represented 
by 1, or 3, or 4, or 5. For though completeness of discussion would 
require this, the intelligent reader will easily supply the arguments 
for himself. It is evidently of law as the revealed will of God that 
Paul is speaking. Which of the various phases of this meaning, 
whether a),b), c), or d), can be best considered in connection with 
the question what Paul means by the phrase, 17 xardpa tov vo/jlov. 

1. This expression may conceivably mean the curse which the 
law as a concrete historical fact — the historical Mosaic code — pro- 
nounced on all those who did not meet its requirements. 

2. It may conceivably mean the curse which the law of God, 
viewed without reference to any particular concrete historic embodi- 
ment, pronounces on the evil-doer; the curse, in other words, which, 
according to Rom. 2:6-16, falls on those who though they may be 
hearers of law are not doers of it and who obey not the truth but obey 
iniquity. 

It might seem that tov v6/m>v rijs i/Mprlas xal tov Savdrov of Rom. 8:2 must 
by the connection and the similarity of phraseology refer back to v6/uf iftaprlas in 
Rom. 7:25, and so be assigned here instead of to c); or else that 7:25 and with it 
7:21, 230, c, be assigned to c). It is undoubtedly true that the fuller phrase in 8:2 
does refer to the shorter one in 7 : 25; but a careful study of the passage will, I am 
persuaded, lead to the conclusion that this reference does not involve identification 
of the things referred to. Speaking in 7:21, 23, 25, of that force for evil which in 
vss. 17 and 20 he calls iiutprla, and designating it as a vbiwt because it stands opposed 
to the vSfu>s tow 0eo8 (vss. 21, 22), with such a turn of words as the apostle delights in he 
substitutes for it in 8:2 its companion in bringing failure and defeat, the law in its 
legalistic sense. If, as is possible, we take toO v6/m>v tt)s A/iaprlas <cai Bavdrov as 
designating the same thing spoken of in 7 : 256, then the change in the reference of 
vbiun will come in between vss. 2 and 3; for tow v6hov in vs. 3 must evidently mean 
the law in the proper sense of the term, that which is spoken of in the first part of 
chap. 7. 
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3. It may mean the curse which the law, viewed legalistically, 
pronounces on those who fail to conform to its statutes legalistically 
interpreted. This meaning, however, divides itself into two, accord- 
ing as the law is taken in a narrower or a broader sense, referring 
(a) to the law as distinguished from the rest of the Old Testament, 
the latter being assumed to be not legalistic, but broadly ethical in 
the sense of the Old Testament prophets, demanding not conformity 
to statutes, but righteousness in conduct and character, or (b) to the 
Old Testament legalistically interpreted, or, what comes to the same 
thing, the Old Testament law so interpreted and made determinative 
for the understanding of the whole Old Testament. If this latter 
be the meaning, the curse of the law is that curse which the Old Testa- 
ment if it is really a legalistic book must pronounce on every man, if, 
as Paul in Rom., chap. 3, maintains, and in the context of the present 
passage implies, there is none that doeth righteousness; or in still 
other words the curse which every legalist, if he accepts the full 
consequence of his legalistic reasoning, must recognize to rest upon 
himself as well as on every other man. 

4. The curse of the law may conceivably mean the curse which 
the law of God (whether thought of as disclosed in the legislative 
portions of the Old Testament or in the Old Testament as a whole, 
or in whatever way it is revealed), understood as consisting in a 
single ethical principle, pronounces on him who does not fulfil it by 
living in accordance with this principle: in other words, the curse of 
God on him who does not live in accordance with the principle of 
love. 

Before endeavoring to decide in which of these senses Paul uses 
the expression r) /cardpa tov vo/xov here, a moment's attention must 
be given to i^rjy6paaev and 17/wi?. 

The verb i^ayopd^a found in late writers only, from the LXX 
(Dan. 2:8 only) and Diod. Sic. down, is used in two senses: (1) To 
buy up, or, figuratively, to secure (by adroitness), Diod. Sic. 36. 1.; 
and (2) to redeem, to deliver at cost of some sort to the deliverer. 
The middle occurs once in Ephesians and once in Colossians in the 
former sense in the phrase, e%ayopd£e<r0ai rbv iccup6v. The active 
occurs in the same sense in Dan. 2 : 8. The active is found in 
the second sense in Gal. 4:5, Xva rote vtro vdftov igayopd&rj. The 
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meaning here is evidently the same as in 4:5, to deliver, to secure 
release for one, probably with the implication conveyed in the ety- 
mological sense of the word (the simple verb, ayopdfa, means to buy, 
and is frequently used in this sense in the LXX) that such deliver- 
ance involves cost of some kind, effort, suffering, or loss, to him who 
effects it. To insist upon the question to whom the price is paid or 
what the price was is without warrant unless these are expressly 
indicated in the context. 

To aid in determining to what event or fact the term here refers, 
three facts may be noticed: (1) The deliverance is spoken of as 
accomplished by Christ on the cross. It is therefore achieved poten- 
tially at least once for all, not separately for each man. (2) The 
purpose of the redemption act was that the blessing of Abraham 
might come upon the Gentiles. (3) The antithesis of i?/*a? in vs. 13 
to eOvrj in vs. 14, together with the use of the article with vifiov, a 
fact which favors the reference of rov vofiov to the Old Testament 
law in some sense, rather than to law qualitatively thought of, makes 
it practically certain that ^/*w, referring to Paul and others in some 
sense associated with him, designates him and his fellow-Chris 
tians, but especially those Jews who like him had accepted the mes 
sage of God in Christ. Thus the deliverance of Jews from the curse 
of the law has for its purpose the achievement of a result for the 
Gentiles. All three of these considerations favor the view that the 
redemption here spoken of is thought of by the apostle as a historic 
epochal event, to be compared in this respect with the airoXinpaxri-; 
of Rom. 3:24, rather than with the Xvt/dbw« of I Pet. 1:18. Thus 
it appears that Paul here speaks of the death of Jesus as an epochal 
event by which through the deliverance of the Jews (who accept the 
divine message) from the curse of the law, the door of faith and of 
Abrahamic sonship was opened to the Gentiles. 

With these facts in mind we may return to ask what the apostle 
meant by the curse of the law. 

Against the view that he meant the curse which the law, taken as 
a concrete historical fact, or in the abstract historical sense, or in the 
ethical sense (cf. 1, 2, 4, above) actually pronounces on the individual 
evil doer for his failure to meet the requirements of the law so defined, 
are two weighty considerations: 
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a) Throughout this passage Paul is speaking of law legalistically 
understood, law as a body of statutes for failure to obey any of which 
men are under a curse. This is especially clear in vs. 10, in which 
Paul argues that all who are of works of law, i. e., who are depending 
on obedience to law, are under a curse, because it is written, "Cursed 
is everyone that continueth not in all the things that are written in 
the book of the law to do them." In other words the law demands 
perfect obedience to the statutes, and pronounces its curse on all 
who fail to render such obedience; no one (this is self-evident and 
does not even require to be stated) renders such obedience; there- 
fore all who are under law are under a curse. This strictly legalistic 
view is stated again in vs. 12, "The law is not of faith (the two prin- 
ciples are mutually exclusive), but says, He that does the command- 
ments shall live by them." It is law in the legalistic sense that 
Paul is discussing. To be sure, an abrupt change to law in 
another sense is not in itself impossible. It might easily occur if 
the change of sense were made evident, as it is in Rom. 3:21 and 
in various other passages, or if the argument were such and the 
two meanings so related that the logic of the passage would be but 
little affected whether the meaning be retained or changed, as in 
Rom. 2:12, 13. But in the present passage these conditions do not 
exist. The continuity and validity of the argument depend on the 
word in the present verse meaning the same as in the preceding 
verses. Indeed there is no place in the whole chapter for a break 
in the meaning and reference of the word w'/*o?. Perhaps we are 
not justified in assuming that Paul's logic never limped. But we 
are surely not warranted in ascribing to him a limp when this can be 
avoided by retaining the same meaning of his word throughout, and 
he has given us no intimation of a change of sense. 

b) Since, as above pointed out, Paul is here speaking of an epochal 
event by which the whole status of the Gentiles in respect to salva- 
tion was affected, that event itself, the redemption from the curse of 
the law, cannot be the forgiveness of individuals releasing them from 
the penalty of their personal sin. And this is made the more improb- 
able by the fact that i?/*a? refers particularly to Jews. Nor is it easy to 
explain the transition from f)iia<; in vs. 13 to edvrj in vs. 14, if the 
apostle had in mind even the potential justification of the individual 
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from his sins through the death of Jesus. This transition indicates 
as pointed out above, that in vs. 13 the apostle had in mind an event 
by which a result achieved for the Jew affected the Gentile by estab- 
lishing a principle that was applicable to him also. This points to 
redemption through the revelation conveyed in the epochal event, 
rather than to the deliverance of individuals through release from 
penalty. 

As concerns the two views suggested under 3. above, according 
to the former of which Paul refers to the curse pronounced by the 
law of the Old Testament legalistically interpreted, as distinguished 
from the rest of the Old Testament, and the latter of which under- 
stands him to speak of the whole Old Testament viewed as law and 
legalistically interpreted, or of the law of the Old Testament made 
determinative for the interpretation of the whole Old Testament, there 
is much to be said in favor of supposing that Paul is here speaking of 
the law as distinguished from the rest of the Old Testament. In this 
very chapter Paul refers to the law as coming four hundred and thirty 
years after the promise, and on the other side contrasts it with the 
period of faith which was introduced by the coming of Jesus, thus 
bounding off law chronologically from that which preceded and that 
which followed it. In vss. n, 12, also he cites law as against 
prophet. It seems clear therefore that Paul is here speaking of the 
law of the Old Testament, not of the whole Old Testament, and that 
he is looking at this law legalistically. 

Is he then setting up the law as a legalistic system over against 
the rest of the Old Testament as representing a non-legalistic system, 
the two thus being of equal rank, but mutually exclusive ? To this 
view there are serious objections. 

If we assume that Paul conceived that the law as distinguished 
from the Old Testament was really a legalistic system with divine 
authority, then since the rest of the Old Testament is on this view 
non-legalistic, the Old Testament is divided against itself. But 
this cannot be in the sense that faith or an ethical system was in 
force till Moses, since whose time legalistic Mosaism holds sway; for 
this view Paul expressly repudiates in vs. 17: "The law which came 
four hundred and thirty years after doth not annul the covenant." 
Nor can it be in the sense that the two systems were in force side 
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by side, both having divine authority and men having their choice 
between them; for not only is there no substantiation of such a view 
in Paul's language, but it involves a series of consequences which 
are wholly foreign to Paul's thought. Thus if these two systems 
existed side by side, both with divine authority, each supreme in its 
own realm, like two provinces of an empire, over which the same 
king ruled but with different constitutions, then it was always 
possible for the Jew to betake himself from the law to the non-legal 
province; and in that case the law was not really binding on him; 
indeed he was really bound not to be under it, since only by leaving 
it could he secure God's favor. In this case it would seem also that 
Paul must have confessed that Christ died in vain, since he redeemed 
men from a curse from which they could at any time have redeemed 
themselves by simply stepping out of law into the non-legal portion 
of the divine revelation. Surely it is improbable that Paul not only 
in this fashion divided the Old Testament, but that he who main- 
tained that God is one and, being one, must deal with Jews and 
Gentiles on the same principle, at the same time conceived of God 
as being toward the Jews themselves a two-constitutioned monarch. 

Nor can we solve the problem by supposing that Paul, dividing 
the Old Testament against itself and interpreting the law, i. e., the 
statutory portions of the Old Testament, as essentially legalistic yet 
denied either to the law or to the rest of the Old Testament divine 
authority, since he expressly says on the one hand that the law is 
holy and just and good (Rom. 7:12), and confirms this as his view 
by his whole attitude toward the Old Testament; and on the other 
hand appeals to the other portions of the Old Testament for sub- 
stantiating his doctrine, especially as against the view of his oppo- 
nents concerning law. 

But if the term refers to the law as distinguished from the rest of 
the Old Testament, and to this law legalistically interpreted, and to 
this law as of divine authority, yet not in conflict with the rest of the 
Old Testament revelation, what can the apostle mean by the curse 
of the law ? The answer is clear, when we observe that while Paul 
isolates the law from the rest of the Old Testament and puts upon 
it a strictly legalistical interpretation (see again vss. 10-12), he yet 
clearly indicates that it did not displace the revelation of faith that 
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preceded it, was not therefore given full possession of the field, never 
constituted the sum total of the basis on which men stood before 
God. It existed, indeed, side by side with the covenant of faith and 
grace, both were of divine authority, but were not supreme each in 
its own territory; the law was subordinate to the covenant of grace 
that preceded it. The curse of the law was not therefore an actual 
curse in the sense that the man on whom it fell was accursed of God ; 
it was the verdict of law, of pure legalism; it was a disclosure to 
the man of his status before God on a basis of merit estimated by 
actual conduct and achievement; it was not a revelation of God's 
actual attitude toward him. That attitude Paul maintains was 
determined by other considerations, as the man's faith (vs. 6), his 
aspiration, his striving, the fundamental character of his life and 
conduct (Rom. 2:6-11). 

In what sense then can Paul speak of Christ as delivering us 
from this curse ? Obviously in that he brought to an end the regime 
of law, ushering in that of faith, which the law had not indeed dis- 
placed, but for a time modified. Such a redemption fulfils the con- 
ditions indicated above as required by the context. It accords with 
Paul's thought as expressed in Rom. 10:4, and with his thought as 
expressed in the, present chapter, vss. 23-25. A redemption in the 
sense of the deliverance of the individual from the penalty of the 
law (legalistically interpreted) by the act of another, Paul shows in 
this very passage he did not regard as necessary; for under the Old 
Testament regime he finds it asserted that the righteous man 
shall live by faith. And this expression in turn suggests in part how 
the law itself was brought to an end, viz., by a clearer disclosure than 
had previously been made of what God's attitude to men is. The 
law comes to an end not because God has changed, but because his 
attitude and character, themselves unchangeable and in part dis- 
closed in the Old Testament, are now so fully made known that 
the law no longer serves a useful function. Thus the deliverance 
from the curse of the law through the termination of the regime of 
law is in deeper truth redemption through a disclosure of God's 
character which itself sets the law aside — redemption of the race 
from the curse which the law announced against all who did not fully 
meet the law's statutory requirements, by a disclosure of the truth 
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that the law taken by itself and isolated does not express God's full 
and final judgment of men; or to follow the apostle's thought more 
exactly, redemption of the Jew from a false conception of God's 
attitude toward him, that so upon the Gentile also there might come 
the blessing of Abraham. 

But it remains to consider the further elements of the sentence 
and to inquire how they are related to the initial proposition and 
whether they confirm or refute the interpretation of the initial state- 
ment. The expression <yev6p.evos inrkp r/fi&v xardpa, "having become 
a curse for us," raises two questions: what is the meaning of the 
word icardpa as applied to Christ ? What is the logical relation of 
this participial phrase to the preceding assertion ? As respects the 
first of these, icardpa is literally a curse, an execration, an expression 
or sentence of reprobation. But there is evidently here a metonymy. 
A person cannot become a curse in a literal sense. Such metonymy 
is not uncommon in Paul. II Cor. 5:21: "Him who knew no sin 
he made to be sin on our behalf, that we might become righteousness 
of God in him." I Cor. 1 : 30: "Who became wisdom to us from God, 
and righteousness and sanctification and redemption." The inter- 
pretation of such a metonymy evidently depends in part on the rest 
of the phrase whether, e.g., this be "to us" or "on our behalf." 
Thus in I Cor. 1 : 30, he became to us wisdom from God, and right- 
eousness and sanctification and redemption, means that through him 
there is imparted or accredited to us wisdom and righteousness and 
sanctification and redemption. In II Cor. 5:21, he became sin on 
our behalf, the meaning is certainly not that he became actually 
sinful but that he in a true sense took the place of a sinner, endured 
the effects of sin. So here doubtless the meaning is that he became 
in some sense Kardparoi, accursed. In what sense Paul meant to 
say that Jesus became Kardparo<: t as also what is the logical relation 
of the participial phrase to what precedes, can best be answered 
after considering the quotation which the apostle here introduces. 

The expression, virep 7]p.5>v, on our behalf, expresses the thought 
that the act of Jesus in which he became a curse was for our benefit. 
Whether he was our substitute, and if so in what sense, must be 
determined from the context, not from the phrase. 

The words, ImKardparot 7ra? 6 iepep,dixevo<: iirl l-v\ov, intro- 
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duced by on yeypairrai, are a quotation from Deut. 21:23. They 
are quoted to prove that Jesus became a curse. The original pas- 
sage refers to the body of a criminal which after the man had been 
put to death was hanged upon a tree. In such a case, it is said, 
"Thou shalt surely bury him the same day; for he that is hanged 
is accursed of God (literally in the Hebrew, 'the curse of God'); 
that thou defile not the land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee for 
an inheritance." The quotation of this passage in which xardpa 
is replaced by eiriKardpaTOf confirms the view that Kardpa is to 
be taken by metonymy for KaTapara. What light does it throw upon 
the question in what sense Jesus endured the curse ? Conceivably 
the apostle meant: (1) That Jesus was the object of God's wrath 
personally as himself an object of abhorrence to God ; (2) that Jesus 
was the object of God's wrath personally and really, yet vicariously, 
enduring this penalty of sin for others; (3) That Jesus was experien- 
cing in himself God's wrath against sinners, not as himself the object 
of divine wrath, but by reason of his relation to men; (4) That he 
was the object of human execration, or was looked upon by men 
as the object of divine execration. 

The first of these views may be dismissed with the naming. Paul 
maintains that Jesus knew no sin (II Cor. 5:21); his death was an 
act of obedience, not of sin (Phil. 2:8). The curse of the law falls, 
he says, upon those who fail to do the things that are written in the 
law (vs. 10). The God whose judgments are according to truth 
(Rom. 2:2; 3:4) cannot be thought of by Paul as actually abhorring 
Jesus, who knew no sin. 

The second view is open to two objections: (a) It assumes that 
Paul thought ami when he wrote (nrep. This is not impossible; 
for the thought which would be expressed by ami in the passage 
is inclusible under that expressed by irn-ep ; if Jesus died in our stead 
he also died on our behalf, though the converse is not necessarily 
true. But it is an objection to this view that it substitutes for Paul's 
thought as he has expressed it, one of the several specific forms which 
that thought might take, without proving that this rather than some 
other was Paul's thought, or explaining why if this was Paul's thought, 
he did not express it as he might so easily have done by using ami. 
(b) It attributes to Paul in the introduction of the quotation the 
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argument that because the law, speaking of a criminal who for 
the exceptional wickedness of his crime was not only put to death, 
but afterward hanged, says that he that is hanged is a curse of God 
(presumably at least not because he was hanged but because of the 
crime for which he was hanged), therefore Jesus, who, though 
he was sinless, suffered himself in obedience to God's will (see Phil. 
2:8; Gal. 4:4) to be hanged on a tree, was also the object of 
the divine wrath. Such an argument is perhaps not impossible. 
If the apostle means that in the fact of Jesus' being hanged on 
wood there is a direct proof that he was the object of God's wrath, 
this is mere word-juggling such as we should not attribute to him 
until we have at least inquired whether there is not some explana- 
tion of his language which makes it more rational. But if he means 
to find in the mode of Jesus' death a symbol or expression of the 
attitude of God toward him, then the reasoning is not so far, simply 
as concerns the use of the Old Testament passage, uncharacteristic 
of his times or of him. There remains, however, even in that case, 
the difficulty of the thought itself that Jesus, though sinless, is the 
object of divine wrath, and this, together with the use of wrep already 
spoken of, leads us to seek another interpretation of his language. 

Between the third and fourth views it is impossible to choose 
without involving the question of the logical force of the participle, 
yevdfievos. Into all the complex possibilities of interpretation it is 
impracticable in this article to enter. Setting aside various interpre- 
tations by no means to be lightly dismissed, but on the whole untenable, 
we may restrict ourselves to the comparison of the two following. 
We may understand the participle yev6i*evae as a participle of 
means, and suppose that Paul takes CTri/cara/jaro? as it is taken in 
the Old Testament, as meaning accursed of God; or we may take 
the participle as a participle of accompanying circumstance, and 
understand eiruca,Tdpa,To<; as meaning execrated by men. In the 
former case the endurance of the curse of God is the means by which 
men are delivered from the curse of the law; in the latter case the 
endurance of the execration of men is an accompaniment of the 
deliverance, naturally thought of as a part of the cost at which Christ 
delivered men. The thought in this latter case is similar to that in 
Heb. 12:2, "endured the cross, despising the shame." If we adopt 
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the former interpretation we shall have to ask in what sense Jesus 
was accursed of God and how his endurance of the curse delivered 
men from the curse of the law. As respects the former question, 
judging for reasons already given above that Paul cannot have 
meant to say that God actually looked with abhorrence upon Jesus in 
his death, just as it is impossible to understand him in II Cor. 5:21 
as meaning that Jesus became veritably sinful on our behalf, we 
can put no other interpretation on his words than this, that by 
reason of his relation to men and his mission in the world, Jesus 
experienced in himself the consequences of God's reprobation of sin, 
either in that, entering sympathetically into relation even with sinful 
men he felt for them God's anger at their sin, or in that in his life 
and death he experienced the awful consequences of human sin 
that brought him to his death and made that death terrible. On 
this interpretation it will remain to be inferred without definite 
statement how this suffering of Jesus redeems us from the curse of 
the law. Yet it is obviously suggested that men are redeemed from 
the curse which the law, legalistically understood, pronounces on 
everyone who has not fulfilled every statute of the law, by their 
perception that in the death of Jesus it is the innocent that suffers, 
not the guilty, and so that God is not a God of legalism, whose curse 
falls upon everyone who fails in obedience to any statute of the law 
(cf. vs. 10), but a God of love, who desires the salvation of men 
and who gives even his Son to deliver sinful men. Cf. Rom. 8:31 f. 

If we adopt the interpretation that makes yevofievos a participle 
of accompanying circumstance and understand en-wcara/oaro? of 
human execration, we shall have no statement of the means by 
which Jesus redeemed us from the curse of the law, but only a refer- 
ence to one of the consequences that it involved, i. e., that he was 
execrated of men. 

On the whole the fact that the thought yielded by this latter 
interpretation is rather vague and inharmonious with the rest of the 
passage, and though not inconsistent with the thought of the apos- 
tle as elsewhere expressed, yet is less consonant in tone with it than 
the former interpretation, makes, perhaps decisively, for the view 
which takes yevofievos as a participle of means and finds in the 
sentence the thought that Jesus delivered us, believing Jews, from the 
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curse of the law, by his endurance on the cross of the consequences 
of other men's sins, whereby he manifested to them God's true atti- 
tude toward them. 

The purpose of all this the apostle states in two final clauses. 
In the first of these, "va €« t<x edvr) 17 evXoyia tov 'Afipaa/i yevr}rai 
iv '1t)(tov Xpto-Tw, the blessing of Abraham must be understood, in 
the light of vss. 8, 9, as the blessing of justification by faith, which 
according to Paul's interpretation of Gen. 12:3 (cf. Gen. 28:4) was 
promised beforehand to the Gentiles, and which they shared with 
him. This blessing came to the Gentiles in Christ Jesus in that it 
was through him that the purpose of God to accept men by faith 
was revealed, and that through faith in him they enter into actual 
participation in the blessing. In the second clause, "va tt}v iiray- 
yekiav tov irvevnaTO? Xdficofiev 81a tt}? Tria-reaK, the promise of the 
Spirit is a metonymic phrase meaning the promised Spirit. The 
implied subject fiiitk must refer to Christians as such rather than 
to believing Jews as in vs. 13; for it is impossible to see how the 
reception of the Spirit by the Jews could be conditioned upon the 
Gentiles obtaining the blessing of Abraham. Obviously also it 
cannot refer to the Gentiles only. And this fact in turn makes it 
necessary to take the second iWclause, not as dependent upon the 
first, but as co-ordinate with it. Christ's redemption of us from the 
curse of the law by becoming a curse for us, had as its co-ordinate 
ends the opening of the door of faith and justification through faith 
apart from works of law to the Gentile, and the bestowment of the 
promised Spirit on those that have faith. The adaptation of means 
to end as respects the second final clause seems obviously to 
lie in the fact that the redemption of men from the curse of the law 
by their enlightenment as to God's true attitude to them carries 
with it the revelation of faith as the means by which men become 
acceptable to God, and that through such faith they receive the 
Spirit. Cf. vs. 2; also vss. 24-26 and 4:6. These final clauses, 
therefore, with their double statement of the purpose of Christ's 
redemptive work, confirm the conclusions already reached that the 
redemption from the curse of the law was an epochal event, having 
its significance and its redemptive power in the revelation which it 
conveys of the true attitude of God toward men. 
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We may then sum up the thought of the passage in the follow- 
ing paraphrase: 

From that curse which the law of God as set forth in the Old 
Testament, if that law be isolated from the Scriptures as a whole and 
given a legalistic interpretation, pronounces on us because we have 
not continued in all the things that are written in the book of the law 
to do them, from that curse, which in fact never represented God's 
attitude toward us, since law so understood never was the full dis- 
closure of his attitude and will, Christ redeemed us, when in his 
death on the cross he made it evident that so far from it being true 
that God deals on principles of legalism with men, condemning 
everyone who continues not in all the things that are written in the 
book of the law, he desires the pardon and redemption of men, and 
permitted the consequences of sin to fall even upon his beloved Son, 
the innocent suffering for the guilty, that men might therein see the 
love of God for sinful men, and thus the shackles of legalism being 
stricken from the Jews, it might become clear that the Gentiles 
also, though without law in the legalistic sense, may in Christ enjoy 
the Abrahamic blessing of justification by faith, and that all who 
believe might through faith receive the promised Spirit of God. 



